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708 THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

The Story of the Mormons, From the Date of Their Origin to the Year 
190 1. By William Alexander Linn. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 637. $4. 

The object of the work, as stated in the preface, is "to present a 
consecutive history of the Mormons from the day of their origin to the 
present writing, and as a secular, not as a religious, narrative." The 
work is a careful research based upon materials derived from both 
Mormon and non-Mormon sources. Several pages of the preface are 
devoted to explanatory statements regarding the sources from which 
the material used has been drawn. Throughout the work the author 
has indicated, by means of footnotes, the authority for the materials 
used. An unusually complete table of contents and index render the 
book a convenient one for reference. It is illustrated with facsimile 
prints of the Kinderhook plates, the title-page of the first edition of 
the Mormon Bible, the Book of Abraham, and an altered Kirtland bank- 
note. 

The work is divided into six books, the first of which treats of the 
origin of the Mormons. The following four books are devoted, respec- 
tively, to an account of their migration to and life in Ohio, Missouri, and 
Illinois, and their final migration to Utah. The last book, which con- 
sists of twenty-six chapters, treats of their life in Utah. 

In referring to the situation out of which Mormonism arose, the 
author sees no cause for surprise in its remarkable development as a reli- 
gious organization. That which seems wonderful to him is " its success in 
establishing and keeping together in a republic like ours a membership 
who acknowledge its supreme authority in politics as well as in religion, 
and who form a distinct organization which does not conceal its pur- 
pose to rule over the whole nation." The life of Joseph Smith is traced 
from his boyhood in Vermont, where he professed to have his father's 
gift in the use of the divining-rod, to the time when he declares him- 
self a prophet and begins to found a new religion. The author shows 
that the deciding event in the career of Joseph Smith was a trip to 
Susquehanna county, Pa., where he obtained the idea of becoming 
a "gazer," and where he probably first met Sydney Rigdon, whom the 
author shows to be the " real originator of the whole scheme for a new 
church." The remainder of Book I is devoted to a history of the 
Mormon Bible, in which the author shows the various factors that 
were involved, and the especially prominent part taken by Sydney 
Rigdon, who is not generally recognized as having anything to do with 
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the work; and to the organization of the church, the beliefs and doc- 
trines of the Mormons, and their church government. 

The four following books, which treat of the Mormons in the period 
of the migrations, are based largely upon the aims and objects of the 
leaders as presented in the "Mormon Bible" and the "Doctrine and 
Covenants." The latter work consists chiefly of the revelations which 
"directed the organization of the church and its secular movements," 
and hence is invaluable as a means of determining the methods of the 
leaders in controlling the people. Although each of these chapters is 
full of interest, perhaps chap. 6 of Book III, which gives an account of 
the revelations received at the time of the organization of the Danites, 
and those chapters in Book IV which treat of the nature of the city 
government at Nauvoo and the revelation regarding polygamy, will 
best enable the reader to understand the nature of the objections of the 
people of Missouri and Illinois to their new neighbors. 

The interest which is centered in Joseph Smith up to near the close 
of the period of their settlement in Illinois, after the death of Smith is 
transferred to Brigham Young, who maintained an autocratic rule up 
to the time of his death. The last book, which deals with the history 
of the Mormons in Utah, is of interest not merely because it gives an 
accurate account of pioneer life in a region almost cut off from com- 
munication with the outside world, but on account of those methods of 
government, social habits, and modes of thought which differ from 
those in other parts of the United States, and which seem in some 
respects to be a reversion to an earlier stage of culture. The closing 
chapters treat of such questions as the relation of the Mormon people 
to the federal government, the importance of a federal constitutional 
amendment forbidding polygamous marriages, and the scope of the 
Mormon political ambition. 

Although the facts presented in many instances are such as would 
naturally call forth the expression of strong feeling, the author has 
adhered to his purpose of searching for facts, and has uniformly 
refrained from drawing conclusions. Only by a faint touch of humor 
or a pungent remark after presenting the facts which show the methods 
adopted by the Mormon leaders for obtaining their ends does the 
author in any way give expression to his own feelings upon the subject. 

Katharine E. Dopp. 
Chicago. 



